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FOUR POEMS 


| THE HOUSES FRONTING RAILWAY LINES 


RISE up and step out 
Of the lurid shrieking cinder 
Traveling more miles than minutes to the hour 
Iron on iron through the iron night. 
And its iron full of fire; 


To rise up and throw away its will 


Straight as a Roman frown 
Joining a town to another town 
| Falling through the night in an age of bombs 


And full of tender watching eyes 


[1] 
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Fixed on floodlit thoughts in magazines 
Or sinking to their stomachs full of plans 
Or searching for hope on the horizon, 
The beam of a lost dawn, 

Or browsing on furnace fires of doom; 


And without knocking to enter 
The life that lies behind 

The edges of drawn blinds, 

A sun behind the clouds 

Of slums suburbs and farms 
Where love fills rooms, as gold 
Pours into a valid mould. 


A woman takes down her hair 
Electric in the room 

And fills her linen night gown 
As the air fills a balloon; 
And her lover does not ask 
For the window of the stage 
Which opens on the eyes 

Of the star-gazing critics, 

For their love rests in the furrows 
Of her worn, ageless brow, 
Lying there, as a line 

Is laid on earth by the plough. 














Stephen Spender 


And heat and untidy hair 
And beads of sweat on the skin 
And the accepted smells, 





His eyes buried in her breasts 
Like rough quartz in a mine, 
Make a forgiveness 

Within the turning night 

Of trains and frost outside, 


So tall and rushing else. 


POEM 


After the wrestling, when our mouths 
Had kissed to heal their wounds, 
And both sides victory gained, then peace was signed 
And on my burning body you drew 
With grateful hands the shining folds 
' Of a cloth stretching from head to heel 
Invisible lineaments I wear, 
Pressing my face against my arm 


To touch and smell your body there 
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THE MARGINAL FIELD | 


On the chalk cliff edge struggles the final field 

Of barley smutted with tares and marbled 

With veins of rusted poppy as though the plough had bled. 
The sun is drowned in bird-wailing mist 

The sea and sky meet outside distinction 

The landscape glares and stares—white poverty 

Of gaslight diffused through frosted glass. 


This field was the farmer’s extremest thought 
And its flinty heart became his heart 

When he drove below the return it yields 
The wage of the labourer sheeted in sweat. 
Here the price and the cost cross on a chart 
At a point fixed on the margin of profit 
Which opens out in the golden fields 


Waving their grasses and virile beards 

On the laps of the dripping valleys and flushing 

Their pulsing ears against negative skies. 

Their roots clutch into the flesh of the soil, 

As they fall to the scythe they whisper of excess 

Heaped high above the flat wavering scale 

Near the sea, beyond the wind-scarred hill 


Stephen Spender 


Where loss is exactly equalled by gain 

And the roots and the sinews wrestle with stone 
On the margin of what can just be done 

To eat back from the land the man the land eats. 
Starved outpost of wealth and final soldier, 

Your stretched-out bones are the frontier of power 
With your mouth wide open to drink in lead. 


A FOOTNOTE TO MARX’S CHAPTER, “THE WORKING DAY” 


“Heard say that four times four is eight 

“And the king is the man what has all the gold.” 
“Our king is a queen and her son’s a princess 

‘“‘And they live in a palace called London, I’m told.” 


“Heard say that a man called God who’s a dog 
‘““Made the world with us in it,” ‘““And then I’ve heard 


‘““There came a great flood and the world was all drownded 
“Except for one man, and he was a bird.” 


“So perhaps all the people are dead, and we're birds 
“Shut in steel cages by the devil who’s good, 
“Like the miners in their pit cages 


“And us in our chimneys to climb, as we should.” 


[5] 
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—Ah, twittering voices 

Of children crawling on their knees 
Through notes of Blue books, History books, 
At foot of the most crowded pages, 

You are the birds of a songless age 

Young like the youngest gods, rewarded 
With childhood that forever stays. 

Stunted spirits in a fog ’ 
Woven over the whole land 

Into brown tapestries, 

You cry among the wheels and endless days 
To your stripped and holy mothers 

With straps tied around their waists 

For dragging trucks along a line. 

In the sunset above these towns 

Often I watch you lean upon the clouds 
Momently drawn back like a curtain 
Revealing a serene, waiting eye 

Above a tragic, ignorant age. 


— 


Stephen Spender 











ON A CARTOON BY BLAKE 


Ancient of Days 


Be strong, endure! This spark outlasts the world. 
It saw the planets shaken from the mass 
as coals may crumble from a fiery heart, 


and it will see them pass 


floating like flakes of ash along the void; 
and in their dissolution there may be 
seeds of a surer harvest sown by man, 


lost in obscurity 


lost in obscurity and yet resurgent! 
Shaping the magnitude and binding space 
man yet shall set his foot upon the whirlwind 


and hold the sun a mirror to his face! 


Josephine Johnson 
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LAMENT 


Lorca, who drank and drugged and loved, 
Whitewashing night, darkening day 
With sleep, closed lids, is dead, is dead. 


Marble-topped tables in Madrid, 
Paris and Buenos Ayres bear 
The stains of drinks that once he spilled. 


His blood has left no stain: the days 
That he despised have washed away 
The clues that still accused his wounds. 


Now he is drowned in night and death, 
Who loved the night and nightly teased 
The bulls of death, spending his speech 


And life-blood in the star-watched ring 
Of darkness where we met. His voice 
Speaks in the night that used his lips 


To speak to men and me, in death 
That he knew well before he died. 
I think of war much as I think 


Of death, remember Lorca when I dream 
Of war and death. What unknown eye, 
Not knowing me, prepares to aim 


[8] 














Edouard Roditi 





At empty space and shoot, and shoot? 
What son of day and light shall see 
In me dark death and, hating death, 


Send me to drink with Lorca beyond day? 


Edouard Roditi 


NOTE FOR TOURISTS 


Customs and costumes... . 

But the man without a job in Warsaw, in Singapore, 

Is a man rotten with idleness in Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Patches are internationalism, 

Misery Esperanto, 

And the eyes of children with empty bellies 

Deny the piquant diversities of a traveled globe. 


Florence Kiper Frank 
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TWO POEMS 


EASTER HYMN 


Again it has come—hush old sheep—with cold, with 
all the hyacinths steeping their smells to a broth 

of bath-massage-powder flavor, and slack-gay 

faces of men dry-pointing holily the myth... . 

Here April is banging, there at the curb all thought 
swept on a matter of wind. Listen, from his floor 
Borovansky pounds the piano key that is the bell 

to a virgin of melons, trills the sound away, 
repeats; velvet are his thoughts, velvetly sure 

his fingers’ hammering, leaving each pause demurely 
poised like the mamba between his thighs, hidden but 
fey and wary. Hush old sheep, your lamb’s in the well 
that’s filling from the rains. Hush, its eyes are shut 
and it’s mouth has gone silent on all evil surely. 


Sail evenly song, sail out to the meekly proud. 

Over this all the weather hangs (as recompense, 

as banquet and as pall) which we have drawn around 

us as a curtain since the day when even very loud 

bellings of towers droned in our hearts no sense, 

but colds and cowerings. Convenient weather has hung 
between 

the thing once said, the others almost shouted, so long, 

Let it remain the interim we'll destroy when dull ground 


[10] 





















David Cornel De Jong 


and neighboring bones are our buried Christ again .. . Ah, 
green 

nippled trees, prim windows, onbeholden man tapping 
courage 

and loss together, this is a lovely Easter weather, and what 

behooves it man to tremble? Old sheep, surely wren’s song 

shall pelt against your new filled womb again, and a hot 

season from the God of weathers shall swell your forage. 


HISTORICAL NOTE 


The dark men from Oporto came to my door 

and hammered. The dark men had meat and bread 
on their palms when they swaggered away 

beneath a sky the wind had scoured dead 

and lusterless, stalked out in the soundless day. 


Then the cat walked in, sniffed her plate 
and next the tiles where the Oporto men 
had stood . . . Dogs barked at last, but phlox 
gaped silence at the hedge .. . they barked again, 
even the scented one on the garden rocks. 


I saw the dark Oporto men from all my doors, 
my windows. I feared. But to the white lips 


along the walls I said: “Surely the wine 


[11] 
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of Oporto still swells in the grape and drips 
its fellowship somewhere to be to this as anodyne.” 





Wine is a civilized thing . . . and mellow words 
of comfort aim for the jocular rib; and hope... 
“These,” I said by the wish made glib, “These 
were only crows from some raucous slope 

and are returning there to croak in the trees.” 


Ah, the dogs are dead, the scented one lies deep 
under bloody earth in the housemaid’s lap. 

The Oporto men worked well . . . and very near 
one crow caws—sometimes lifting its wings to flap— 
where only a tailless cat is left to hear. 


David Cornel DeJong 











BUS TRIP IN CORNWALL 


The bus whose passengers jounced together 
Under the canvas top which served 

To let out laughter and let in weather, 
Descended the stony road and swerved 
Between the black of a Cornish hill 

And the black of a Cornish sea 

To an inn, where it stood triumphantly still 
In time for a shilling tea. 


There were buns and berries and clotted cream, 
And tea, and scones that were toasted brown. 
The candles leapt. Like a noisy dream, 

Or more like a phonograph running down, 

A long unanimous plaintive bleat 

Went by outside in the rain and chill, 

And a clatter of slipping hoofs and feet, 

And sheep-bells dwindling up a hill. 


Ellen Acton 
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SOUTHERN JOURNEY 








I 


Today the little luxury of a train 
Going from one age back into another, 
Stops by an upland cabin where a mother 
Out of her doorway looks across the rain. 


We have so many things in common, I know, 
Love of some sort or other, childbed dreams; 
The infant that she holds so tightly seems 

As old as mine. The train begins to go. 


She smiles a little, seeing the engine start, 
Raises one hand in a half-mocking sign. 
Woman with face and eyes and body like mine, 


How shall I love you enough to know your heart? 


Il 


Death in the deep south is a friendly thing. 

Breath has no sooner left the mouth than the neighbors bring 
Custards and fresh-baked bread to the bereaved. 

She seems not so bitterly dead who is thus grieved 

With roses and hushed familiar voices to tell 


[14] 























Bertha Ten Eyck James 


That this one will tend to the phone or answer the bell. 

Like her wedding, her christening, even the day of her birth, 

In the love of her neighbors, “Miss Avis” returns to the 
earth. 


Hl 


I have written too many poems; I must be still. 

I can write of the shape of a bird, a fish, or a flower, 

Of the frost that drips from a leaf in a sunny hour, 

But what do I know of that broken house on the hill, 
That little cow and that pig and the patch of corn? 

Can I dream the dreams of that girl for her child unborn? 
How shall I write about man until I can see 

The four o’clock dark of the mountain shadowing me? 


ON BEING TEN YEARS MARRIED 


A place that was as fragile as the tent 

Traced upon sand by shadows from a tree, 

A home of temporary ecstasy 

Not built of bricks, and for no Main Street meant 
Has suddenly, it seems, or over night, 

Perhaps while we were drowsing in the dark, 
Become a villa fronting on a park 

With a garage, a lawn, and a porch-light. 


[15] 
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Now everyone who comes can see the walls, 
The bricks we laid, though we were unaware— 
Can see the maid who sweeps the polished stair, 
Hear Nannie answering her nursery calls. 

But only we can see the magic spread 

As by tree-shade and starlight round our bed. 


DOWN SUCH A STREET 


Down such a street as this, or such another, 
When the elms leaf, 

I think to see myself and my young brother, 
Dusty in brief 

Blue denim cloth, 

Hunting the new-hatched moth. 


Do you remember, brother, how our lamp 

Spread in the dark? 

And how we searched with eager eyes along the damp, 
The shadowed bark, 

Until our light 

Caught Luna’s eyes, red-bright? 


Bertha Ten Eyck James 














TWO POEMS 


BEYOND THE IRON GATE 


To pass the thirtieth year is but to be 
Other than one expected; barer here 

The heart is than it was in many a year— 
No longer cluttered with bright privacies. 


Here Solomon perceives he is not wise, 
And, with an eye upon the second prize, 
Divides desire with probability ; 


Sometimes will talk with sailors by the sea, 
Because the sea-gull in his proper breast 
Beats louder now against a thinner door; 


Lives now by miracle, and, living, tests 

In quiet desperation, by the clock, 

The moving shadows on the changeless rock, 
But cannot guess what evening they portend. 


He tries all things except the way to mend; 


And, since his certitude not always beams, 
Snatches the shining runners as they fly— 
Where nothing shall have nothing to repent, 
Even the awkward song is excellent— 


And he has heard the thunder through his lie. 
[17] 
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THE PHOENIX AND THE TURTLE 


Supposing all imaginable good 

Accessible, and our living eyes could see 

Unscalpeled of the gray prenatal film— 

Where should we find it, think you? Here at home? 
Maeterlinck’s bluebird by the kitchen sink? 

Or boding in the light of summer sky 

Apocalyptic with the thunderstorm? 

Surely some sigh that rises and departs 

Departs toward this? Some sensitive pulse in your wrist 
Throbs faith at mention of felicity? 

But when you hold the delicate fluttering creature, 
Dissonance comes, and the thing you held in your hand 
Fails like the last cry that the winds take over 

Of some lost swimmer swallowed from the eye 

In the gray sucking sea’s deformity. 

Felicity is not for you and me, 

And saying this with quiet level eyes 

Calm on each other’s faces, we shall be 

Living creatures moving through the dusk, 
Distinguishing the sea-gull from the sea. 

And we shall view the world with accurate eyes: 

The sparrow’s small voice quickened by the rain 

The contemplation of the mourning dove’s 

Four level tones will speak more nearly to us. 

What it will be whatever we do or say 

We shall not know, nor know the imaged sky 


[18] 

















E. L. Mayo 


We people with dying memories of the dead, 
But confident in knowledge of the black 
Rough rocks of this world, we shall keep our eyes 
Intent on actual landscapes, and shall keep 

Our scrupulous hunger polished like a sword 
Until we flesh it in the thing adored. 

For Euclid lied, and in this crooked world’s 
Cruel political geometry 

Only the accurate eye 

Agile, intent, patient in one desire 

Shall glimpse perched high upon a telegraph wire 
The Phoenix and the Turtle of content. 


E. L. Mayo 
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SIX POEMS FROM “SONG IN A MEADOW” 


THE MEETING 


I walked to the door 

On the blossoming sward; 

Overhead on a bough 

Blew a singing bird. } 


I left the song 

And the tree and the wind; 
The day and the herbs 
Were left behind. 


A spider had built 
From post to post 
And over the way 
On her silk she crossed. 


I asked not her leave 
To sever a vent. 
I broke the web 
And beyond it went. 


I set my foot 

On the topmost stair. 
I heard a breath 
From beyond the door. 


[20] 





—E 








A step came on 

From the farther place. 
My foot,—and a tread 
Within the close. 


My hand goes up 
To reach for the latch, 
And a hand inside 
With identical touch. 


Blue eyes look in 

At the cloudy glass; 
Blue eyes inside 

Look out of the house. 


A WORD AND A TREE 


I thought of a word, 


And the word became a tree. 
The word grew strong in me. 


The word blew east 


In the wind from the west,— 


Leaves and boughs 
And the bluejay’s nest. 


[21] 


Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
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I went on my way 

Toward the far straw stack, 
And I tried to unthink the tree, 
And tried to take it back. 


But I couldn’t put it out, \ 
And I couldn’t leave it be. 
It was made now forever... 
An old sugar tree. 


SONG FOR A GIRL SENT TO DRIVE COWS } 


Little-Ears, Little-Ears, where are you going? 
“I’m gone to the treetop to see the wind blowing.” 


Little-Ears found where he wanted to be, 
And he left me alone by the thorn-apple tree. 


I shouted a song for my hand to hush, 
And the song goes under a raggedy bush. 


I ate thorn-apples close by the brink 
Of the creek where the cows come to drink 




















Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


I see Pauline by the hackberry hedge, 
And Kate comes down by the white-rock ledge. 


Old Mol up there with the clattering bell, 
Clam-clack on her neck in the knee-deep briars, 
Clam-clam on a song that is always hers. 


Hoo-ee! come here, make five, make seven, 

Come back, eight, nine, ten, eleven. 

Eight, nine, and the calf and the little roan heifer,— 
Old Mol with the burrs and the horns gone off her. 


Hoo-ee! come back to the clover in the rick. 
Come back, clam-clack, tinkle, tinkle, pretty Pearly, 
Make a dust blow here, blow the feet of Yellow Girlie. 


Hoo-ee! come along from the early in the morning, 
Come back to the milk-time, tha damp is on the stubble 
I run along the creek side and run beside my double. 


Forty-four feet, and a dust is in the willow. 
Slow, slow, before the sun, and all the gnats are yellow. 


Here one, one there, and never two together. 
Forty-four hoof feet, whatever way is rather. 


A foot, and a foot, and they take the long turn, 
And Joel at the in-gate to let them in the barn. 


[23] 
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I named the birds and all the cattle . . 
Lump-backed, web-foot, keel-breast, fish and fowl. 
When God made the ox he brought it before me 
To see how I would him call. 





‘What is it?”” God said, and he set a thing on a stone. 
Hooked-beak, have-take, swoop-snatch, and swift talk 
Of a short, crooked claw, and I said, 

“Tt is the hawk.” 


Or again: God put in the grass and the air . . . 
“What is it?’ (God’s laughter) A bubble of dark 

Re-winded water, wing beat up and over, } 
And I flung, “Hark, hark, the lark . . .” | 


EVENING SONG 


J draw my sight in when I sleep. 

I gather back my word and call. 

I take my senses from the air 

And wind them in a little ball. | 


I curl them in a lonely ball, 
And wind them in a lonely mesh. 

I fold it over with my dream, 

And wind it round and round with flesh. 


[24] 
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Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
MOONLIGHT IN SUMMER 


Take heed, ye, to what he tells now, the night-bird is telling. 

The mocking-bird, night-singer now, in the moonlight down 
delving into the stark, 

The black, the fellness of night, and the infinite dark 

Of the grass and the zenith, down-welling. 


Lexicon of song, summary singer, joyfully shrilling 
The jaybird or crying the oriole, fluting the lark. 
Little bushtit in the brush with a picolo,—oh, hark 
How the thrushes are come, and the peewee is belling. 


He is tenderly low now, psalm-saying,—pause, and a flow- 
ing,— 

Pause, slow speaking, oh, soft in the moonlight the truth of 
of his knowing. 

Take heed, ye, to what he tells now,—song-thrusting into 
the near, 

The immediate close of the soul, and the vaster 

Dark of the weikin, now, a spear 

For God, the lover, the infinite builder, the master. 


Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
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THE REAL THING 


Dead Reckoning, by Kenneth Fearing. Random House. 

N FORM and in substance, Dead Reckoning represents 

less a new phase of Kenneth Fearing’s talent than a 
continuation and development of his earlier work. The 
subject-matter, in a broad sense, is the same as that of his 
Poems, published in 1935: “war and the threat of war, 
unemployment, the systematic poisoning of whole sections 
of society, the mounting delirium, in short, that is the night- 
and-day background of any life anywhere in the modern 
world.” The quotation is taken from a review of Fearing’s, 
as summing up very exactly the material he is himself con- 
cerned with. In a large number of his new poems, how- 
ever, he is less interested in presenting the externals of 
present-day life than he is in articulating the feelings and 
states-of-mind which they give rise to. Class-oppression, 
organized brutality and betrayals, increasing armaments— 
these and similar manifestations of contemporary society 
are not ignored by Fearing, but they are often most forcibly 
present in his work when they are implicit rather than 
directly stated. We are shown not war and unemployment 
so much as their effects on men’s lives and sensibilities. 

To put it another way, one might say that Fearing now 
gets “inside” his subjects to a fuller degree, extracting their 
inherent human values, and that the new dimension he 


[26] 
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thereby attains gives his work an added depth and tonal 
richness. His range is still not wide, but the material is 
more deeply felt and fully realized. Quotation, which 
would confirm these observations, is unfortunately not prac- 
ticable. Fearing achieves his effects in the whole poem, 
and isolated lines or passages give an inadequate idea of 
his qualities. But if the reader will compare such poems as 
Memo and Tomorrow with Portrait and The Program 
which are written in the author’s more familiar satirical 
style, he will see what I mean. The last-named poems may 
seem the more impressive on a first reading for their qual- 
ities of feeling and style are more immediately apparent. 
But they do not retain their initial effectiveness, whereas 
the subtler pieces—and here I would select for special praise, 
Debris, If Money, Q & A, Bulletin, Flophouse, American 
Rhapsody (5), Pantomime, and especially Memo and To- 
morrow—are more powerful and moving on each reading. 
The depth of feeling and tonal richness of which I have 
spoken are much greater; consequently, there is more to 
apprehend and appreciate. 

This greater depth and richness have resulted also in 
greater intensity. Yet it would be idle to deny that the 
prevailing temper of the book is something less than cheer- 
ful. Fearing no longer speaks of ‘millions of voices be- 
coming one voice” but of 


the deep, black, empty, terrible bottom of the world 
where people fall who are alone, or dead 


[27] 
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Sick or alone 
alone or poor 
weak, or mad, or doomed, or alone 


as “armies march and cities burn.” I am aware that in 
certain circles this projection of reality is currently termed 
“retrogression,” “decadence,” “defeatism,” and what-not. 
Such is the accusation that faces the poet who presents the 
post-Munich world as it is, and to which it is not worth 
replying except to say that any poet who could—today— 
write the line quoted from Fearing’s earlier book, or any 
critic who could expect him to, must indeed be hearing 
voices. So much for Pollyanna, whether of the Hollywood 
or New Masses variety. 

Technically, Fearing is at once surer of himself than 
formerly and less dependent on certain stylistic devices which 
he tended to over-work. I refer particularly to his use of 
the jargon and clichées taken over from the tabloids, the 
movies, the comic strips, advertising, etc. Although he 
adapted this jargon to his own purposes and often with 
brilliant results, there was some danger that his very vir- 
tuosity in this respect might come to seem sufficient in itself. 
It is thus encouraging to note that, without relinquishing 
his highly-charged colloquial idiom, he now relies less often 
on these rather mechanical tricks of style. The best of his 
new poems prove that he does not need to. 

Two other aspects of his style deserve more attention 
than I can give them here. One is his ability to revitalize 
stock images and symbols so that they become once more 
fresh and living things. The other is his ability to pass 
[28] 
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from the flat, hard idiom of urban life to the conventionally 
tender in the same poem, and to do this unobtrusively, al- 
most effortlessly, without violence to the feeling or the 
language. 

It is true that Fearing has serious limitations. Intellec- 
tually and emotionally he has still to reach maturity. The 
profounder, ever-perplexing questions, sub specie aeternitatis, 
that have occupied such men as Rilke, Eliot and Yeats, have 
awakened little interest in him. At times he even seems 
unaware of their existence. But within his limitations he 
is an authentic poet. He has wit and sympathy and under- 
standing; his best work possesses remarkable vigor and speed 
as well as sensitivity of rhythm and phrasing. As much can 
be said of very few poets writing today. 

T. C. Wilson 


THE USUAL AS POET 


Young Longfellow, by Lawrance Thompson. Macmillan. 

From his birth in Portland, Maine to his second and 
hard-won marriage to Miss Frances Appleton of 39 Beacon 
Street, this is a documented account of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Mr. Lawrance Thompson has written in the 
scholarly mode: one infers that it is not because the subject 
seemed, primarily, to Mr. Thompson, of considerable im- 
portance, but because he learned that our universities respect 
those teachers who are fortunate enough to uncover hitherto 
obscured material, and the palms of discovery create the 
titular and remunerative caption, “authority in the field’. 
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Like many of his fellow scholars, Mr. Thompson would 
assert that his hero was heroic; but the matter he presents, 
through quotation and paraphrase, fails to convince us. The 
poet who would be heroic must so have uttered that he is 
indubitably substantial to life; his words awaken cognizance 
of subtle and enriching and necessary relations, coercive to 
imagination and to sympathy, partly experienced by his 
readers and partly an experience to them. 

In his Introduction, Mr. Thompson writes: “It is high 
time to make a reinterpretation of Longfellow in the light 
of original sources. It is high time to attempt to visualize 
him as his early friends saw him, in the formative, vigorous 
years. For I am convinced that the present inaccurate no- 
tions concerning him are caused very largely by a failure 
to appreciate the man as he really was, in his own time.” 
And the legendary portrait that Mr. Thompson would 
contradict is that of a man who had neither intellectually 
probed to depths nor emotionally felt through what it was 
to live in time and yet irremediably to be of a time. Long- 
fellow was, despite his sorrows when not having at once 
what he thought he wanted, blithe and urbane and happy in 
total circumstances; he whimpered and laughed, suffered 
and sang, decorously. Moderns question whether Byronic 
iconoclasms implicate profound experience, whether Con- 
fucius, though decorous, was sequentially trivial. The an- 
swer lies in the evidence, and the evidence testifying to a 
poet’s experience is his poetry. 

Longfellow knew neither the fecund nor the profound. 
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His years at Bowdoin and at Harvard, in New England 
or abroad are times of rhapsodic scholarship and poetic 
translation. His poetry, in that content reducible to prose, 
was borrowed, largely, almost wholly, from Goethe or 
Richter or Novalis. Were it clearly an insuperable experi- 
ence projected, this would not, in itself, indict the poetry; 
but the merits of the poetry rest on its prosodic urbanity 
and its consciously achieved “clarity”. It is the raconteur 
and not the indicateur. His poetry seems to say, and in 
this he is still the schoolboy who has learned his lesson 
however well, “I understand this. I can put it into my 
own words. You cannot fail to admire how well I speak.” 
There is nothing to indicate untapped and seemingly inex- 
haustible resources of fertility: the poems, once read, prom- 
ise no further meaning, the rightly demanded seminality of 
guided but elastic intimation is wanting. 

Mr. Thompson promises to show that Longfellow was, 
even in his failures, indicative of his age. This is a facile 
excuse for writing of anyone, not a reason for attempting 
re-exaltation of a once-exalted poet. Such a promise can 
mean only this: in his failures as a man and a poet he did 
not transcend the faults native to the commonality of his 
age. Had he achieved much, and were we, despite his fail- 
ures, drawn to him, his age might well be explored for 
those trends which rendered his topplings inevitable. Where 
the level is the norm, it must be a high level, and, conse- 
quently, no failure at all, or it is the fallacious articulation 
of one who is one thing and poses, not subtly, another thing, 
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—of one who knows not himself but what he would be, or 
must be, or what’ he might have been. This avoidance of 
what is, immediacy in all its aspects, points a common vice, 
one strident in the nineteenth century. In the Cambridge 
bard ‘the ordinary man’s habit of mind is given ordinarily, 
given slickly. 

Mr. Thompson’s book is written on an assumption ubi- 
quitous in modern scholarship: that a poet’s life, in all its 
accidents and all its generality, is necessary to the proper 
understanding and valuation of his poetry. Scarcely could 
there be a more egregious error. 

If the poem as given fail to compel and to germinate, 
what biographical detail and psychological hermeneutics 
might perform will be, not additional poetry for the poem, 
but added biography for the life. The reader may well expect, 
then, that the life satisfy on its own account; that the biog- 
raphy perform the informative function, augmenting the 
reader’s knowledge of the world without and the mind 
within. Poetry and journals, letters and reminiscences con- 
verge on this point; here was and is a life. This life should 
inform and enlarge and compel sympathetic participants. 
The poetry -is, then, not assisted, it assists; no longer the 
dramatic poem, it is singing aid to the novel. In these 
things Mr. Thompson fails. His assumptions are false, and 
his scholarship points to a goal which, in turn, points to the 
scholarship, both foundering on what was not written, nor 
could be, the portrait of a signal, necessary man. 


Howard Blake 
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Letter to a Comrade, by Joy Davidman. Yale Univ. Press. 

There is a veritable army of young poets each year trying 
to make the grade of the Yale Series of Younger Poets, 
and Miss Davidman has deservedly won out for 1938. Her 
first book is a big one—more than 80 pages heavily packed 
with rhymed and unrhymed verse and a great deal of prom- 
ise. Its vigor and profusion are admirable, but nevertheless 
I feel disappointed; I had expected a better book. If the 
poet could have by some means condensed the poetic content 
into 20 pages or so, we might have had a remarkable first 
volume. 

Many of Miss Davidman’s perceptions are keen, but 
prosaic: ‘““The women of the farmers spread empty beds 
with clean linen/for strangers” or “the abandoned filling 
stations/and the places where jack rabbits jump out of the 
night”. A random passage representative of the majority 
of the longer poems and typical of the poet’s technique 
reads: 


This man, this ape with laughter in his mouth, 

this ape with salt crusts stiffening his eyes, 

this laugher and weeper, mongrel of grief and laughter, 
spoiler of flesh, this breed of devastations, 

this froth of blood and bone and passion and dreaming 
corrupts on the earth; is rotten. 


Here is repetition that is not rhythm, and a rhythm that is 
not music. That is wind, but not, to use an excellent line 
from another poem, the wind that “will blow out both 
the witch’s eyes.” 
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Miss Davidman’s abilities show up to better advantages 
in the more personal and controlled lyrics: ‘Lost at your 
core a living skeleton/Like sharp roots pointing downward 
from the sun”, or “I make thin music with my lips/Against 
the elemental roar”, or “let your body stand/between my 
sorrow and the weeping air’’. Strangely enough, one of her 
most finished lyrics, The Half-hearted, which appeared, | 
believe, about two years ago in Portry, is not included in 
this volume. 

The promise for the future of Miss Davidman as a poet 
lies in the affirmative state of her subconscious as portrayed 
in two fashionable but undistinguished poems, Prayer against 
Barrenness and Prayer against Indifference. These reveal 
the necessary inward desire for “poetic’’ progress, so that 
“surely I shall feel words thicken upon my tongue’’—a very 
healthy sign if combined with intense discipline. But Miss 
Davidman has not yet learned to work. And politics, | 
might say at this point, is distracting to work. A poet's 
politics must come out of his poetry, and too much of Miss 
Davidman’s poetry comes from her politics. Poets are lead- 
ers and not camp followers. A preconceived notion, the 
unconscious drive to conform to a set series of ideas must 
necessarily hang a cloud in the doorway of what is at best 
a delicate vision. 

Miss Davidman’s second book should determine whether 
a poet has come to stay with us, or whether a talented 
writer has used this book as a stopping-over place on the 
way to the realm of novel writing. If I have judged this 
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book on standards other than usually applied to first books, 
it is that the time is late, the archives are cluttered with 
rubbish and stammering minds, and that performance, not 
promise, is now expected from the young. 


Oscar Williams 


THE 16TH CENTURY LYRIC IN ENGLAND' 
A Critical and Historical Reinterpretation: Part III 
F SAMUEL DANIEL little need be said. His best 


single poem is the sonnet beginning Beauty, sweet 
love; his best poems are all available in the standard anthol- 
ogies and are well known. Like Sidney, he aims pri- 
marily at grace of expression; his tone is less exuberant than 
that of Sidney; his style is more consistently pure; his in- 
spiration is less rich. His tone is one of polished melancholy. 
A form nearly as popular with the Petrarchan poets as 
was the sonnet, we shall find in the song; that is, in the 
lyric written expressly to be set to music. England pos- 
sessed great musical composers before the age of Elizabeth, 
and their lyrics were naturally fairly typical of their ages. 
But most of the great English music was written during 
the twenty-five years or so which saw the rise and decline 
of Petrarchan poetry in England, and it is not surprising 
that most of the lyrics set to music in this period should be 
the products of the Petrarchan movement. Most of the 





*This is the third of a series of three articles by Mr. Winters on 
the 16th century lyric.—Eb. 
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songs of Sir Philip Sidney were obviously written to be sung, 
and many found their way into the song-books. Of those 
composers who appear in the main to have set the lyrics 
of other men, John Dowland, the lutanist, is perhaps the 
most valuable collector of poems, as he is one of the great- 
est of composers, but many beautiful poems, most of them 
of unknown authorship, are to be found in the collections 
of other men. Of the composers who regularly wrote, 
or appear to have written, their own lyrics, the best poets are 
Campion and Morley. Of the writers, not composers, who 
wrote many lyrics to be set, the greatest are Sidney and 
Shakespeare. 

Thomas Morley, the gayest and one of the finest com- 
posers of madrigal music, and the most minute of all the 
masters of the English lyric, as well as one of the most pol- 
ished, may be used to illustrate the song: 


Ladies, you see time flieth, 
And beauty, too, it dieth, 
Then take your pleasure, 
While you have leisure, 
Nor be so dainty 
Of that which you have plenty. 
Or again: 
No, no, Nigella! 
Let who list prove thee, 
I cannot love thee. 
Have I deserved 
Thus to be served? 
Well then content thee, 
If thou repent thee. 


No, no, Nigella! 
In sign I spite thee, 
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Lo, I requite thee. 
Henceforth complaining 
Thy love’s disdaining, 
Sit, thy hands wringing, 
Whilst I go singing. 

The songs of Campion have greater scope, equal polish, 
and a sombre and profound feeling. The two best, perhaps, 
are the famous lyrics beginning, Now winter nights enlarge, 
and When thou must home to shades of underground, poems 
that probably surpass anything in Sidney, both in scope and 
in execution, in spite of the fact that Sidney is commonly 
ranked among the greater poets and Campion among the 
minor. The first of these two is particularly rich and beau- 
tiful, not only in the sensuous imagery of the first stanza, 
but in the humanity and wise disillusionment of the second ; 
one should note the vastness of night suggested in the first 
four lines, the fusion in images of light of the fire, wine, and 
wax, the continuation of this suggestion in the word “honey”’ 
used, however, metaphorically, and the way the spirits of 
the convivialists leap in the line subsequent to that in 
which the cups overflow. Among the best of his poems are 
the following: Shall I come, sweet love, to thee (perhaps 
the inspiration of the Indian Serenade, by Shelley), Sleep, 
angry beauty, There is a garden in her face, Thou art not 
fair for all thy red and white, What then is love but morn- 
ing, and, especially, Whether men do laugh or weep. 


*Among the best poems in Dr. Fellowes’ English Madrigal Verse 
(Oxford, 1920), exclusive of poems by Campion, or usually attrib- 
uted to him, are the following: Alison: What if a day; Bateson: 
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The songs of Shakespeare are roughly similar to those 
already discussed: they show the combination of gaiety and 
pathos normal to the Elizabethan song; they often combine 
realistic detail ,of more or less popular antecedents, with 
Petrarchan ornament and elaborate meter; they display, in 
fact, greater metrical virtuosity even than the lyrics of 
Campion; but in spite of their great beauty and in spite of 
the glory reflected upon them from Shakespeare’s greater 
work, it would be unfair to say that they were more moving 
than the best of Campion. 

Sidney’s best songs are probably the following: Doubt 
you to whom my Muse these notes entendeth, Only joy, 
now here you are, O you that hear this voice, Who is it 
that this dark night, The nightingale as soon as April bring- 


I heard a noise; Byrd: I joy not, My mind to me, Where fancy 
fond, O You that hear this voice, When younglings first, Is Love 
a boy; Gibbons: The silver swan, Lais now old; Morley: Now is 
the gentle season, Round, around, In nets of golden wires, Now 
is the month of maying, Sing we and chant it, No no Nigella, Thus 
saith my Galatea, Fire! fire! my heart, Damon and Phyllis 
squared, Ladies you see time flieth; Mundy: Were I a_ king; 
Peerson: Can a maid that is well-bred, The spring of joy is dry; 
Pilkington: Pour forth, mine eyes, Stay nymph, the ground, Have 
I found her; Vautor Sweet Suffolk owl, Weep, weep mine eyes, 
Dainty sweet bird; Ward: Sweet pity, wake; Weelkes: Welcome 
sweet pleasure, Death hath deprived me; Attey: Vain hope, adieu! 
Barley: Short is my rest; Cooper: Oft thou hast; Corbine: Some 
can flatter, Sweet Cupid; John Dowland: Dear if you change, 
Sleep, wayward thoughts, His golden locks, Fine knacks for ladies, 
Behold a wonder here, Flow not so fast, ye fountains, Stay time 
awhile thy flying, Go nightly cares; Jones: Once did I love, Shall 
I look, O thread of life, How many new years; Pilkington: 
Whither so fast; Porter: Love in thy youth. 
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eth, Ring out your bells, Who hath his fancy pleased, What 
tongue can her perfection tell. Sidney’s best work was done 
in the form of songs; his songs are nearly all perfect in 
execution; the slighter songs display extraordinary wit and 
polish, and some of the most ambitious have considerable 
depth. But whereas the songs of Campion and of Shakes- 
peare and of the lesser writers tend to be simple in con- 
struction (I am alluding now to plan, not to meter), Sid- 
ney often employs elaborate expository frames, and he makes 
no discernible sacrifice of elegance in employing them. These 
frames are often expended on very slight subjects, but some- 
times are dignified by serious subjects. In addition to writ- 
ing certain fine poems of his own, he brought the technique 
of the expository lyric to a state of refinement and of va- 
riety which it had not before enjoyed. Ben Jonson’s debt 
to Sidney is very great; so is that of Donne, whose lyrical 
genius amounted to a kind of grim parody of Sydney; so 
is that of most of the 17th century. As late as the 19th 
century, we find Swinburne trying to imitate Sidney’s rhyme 
schemes and Browning modeling one of his best poems—his 
Serenade at the Villa—very closely upon Sidney’s lyric be- 
ginning, Why is it that this dark night. Sidney is prob- 
ably at his best in the lyric beginning Who hath his fancy 
pleased, a poem which develops one of the two most serious 
themes of which he is capable (namely, Platonic love, and, 
as in the closing sonnets of Astrophel and Stella, the Chris- 
tian renunciation of love) in the finest style of which he is 


capable. I wish to reiterate, however, that in spite of the 
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historical importance of this and other songs of a similar 
nature, Campion’s two best poems seem to me essentially 
richer and more moving poetry. 

The all but innumerable anonymous songs of the period 
likewise played an important part in refining English style, 
more than one song being notable for a single phrase or 
cadence but so notable for that alone as to be unforgettable. 
The influence of the song-books and miscellanies on such 
poets as Herrick and as Crashaw is very extensive, but the 
subject would take us out of our century. We may fairly 
conclude the subject of the songs by quoting one of the 
best of the anonymous specimens. It is to be found in 
John Dowland’s second book of airs (Dr. Fellowes, in re- 
printing it, has damaged it very seriously by giving it a 
lineation which is obviously incorrect) and in England's 
Helicon (where the correct form may be found) : 


Come away, come, sweet love, 

The golden morning breaks; 

All the earth, all the air, 

Of love and pleasure speaks. 

Teach thine arms then to embrace, 
And sweet rosy lips to kiss: 

And mix our souls in mutual bliss 
Eyes were made for beauty’s grace, 
Viewing, ruing, love’s long pain: 
Procured by beauty’s rude disdain 


Come away, come, sweet love, 
The golden morning wastes: 
While the Sun from his sphere 
His fiery arrows casts, 

Making all the shadows fly, 
Playing, staying, in the grove; 
To entertain the stealth of love 
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Thither, sweet love, let us hie 

Flying, dying in desire: 

Winged with sweet hopes and heavenly fire. 
Come away, come, sweet love, 

Do not in vain adorn 

Beauty’s grace that should rise 

Like to the naked morn. 

Lilies on the river side 

And fair Cyprian flowers new blown, 
Desire no beauties but their own. 
Ornament is nurse of pride, 

Pleasure, measure, love’s delight: 

Haste, then, sweet love, our wished flight. 


It will be seen that poetry of this type introduced into 
England a quality of style wanting in such writers as Gas- 
coigne and Raleigh—a quality not only of technical grace 
but of refined sensuous perception 
very largely neglected their virtues. 





at the same time that it 


We will turn now and briefly to the poets who combined 
the essential qualities of both schools, and who brought the 
fusion of these qualities to a high level of accomplishment. 
I shall confine myself to three of these: Ben Jonson, John 
Donne, and William Shakespeare. My treatment must 
necessarily be suggestive rather than exhaustive, and will 
relate wholly to the subjects which I have been discussing. 

Considering these poets purely as lyrical writers, we 
should probably find Ben Jonson the easiest to define. His 
style is on the whole plain and direct, but it is likewise pol- 
ished and urbane. It shows the solid substructure of Gas- 
coigne and of Raleigh, with at least evidence of a knowl- 
edge of the flexibility of Sidney. Jonson is no such en- 
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raptured rhetorician as Sidney, but on the other hand his 
knowledge of Sidney’s rhetoric prevents his indulging in 
any such affectation of roughness as we find to some extent 
in Gascoigne: he is, in a sense, freer from mannerism and 
more direct than either. 

Jonson is a classicist in the best sense, and though his 
classicism is no doubt in part the result of his study of the 
Greek and Latin poets, as it was probably in greater part 
the result of his natural bent and genius, it is reasonable 
to see in his work a resolution of the best qualities to be 
found in Sidney and in the earlier poets. One does not 
learn to write English verse from studying Latin, though 
one may thus acquire valuable training; Jonson must have 
been familiar with the poets in question; and the poets in 
question were the English language, so far as poetic style 
was concerned, at the time when Jonson was mastering the 
language, and there was very little to distract the attention 
from them. There is in Jonson no conflict of the two tend- 
encies, as in Drayton, but there is distinctly a resolutien 
of the two. 

Jonson’s lyrics are expository in structure and need to be 
read very closely if one is not to lose the continuity of the 
argument. He wrote a little devotional poetry of a high 
order, but his subject matter is chiefly ethical in the narrow 
est sense of the term: that is, he deals with problems of 
conduct arising from relationships between one human being 
and another, or between one human being and certain tragic 
or other difficulties; indeed, his devotional poetry concerns 
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itself explicitly with man’s moral relationship to God. His 
view of life is thus both dramatic and heroic; it is seldom 
devout; it excludes the mysterious. His poems have not 
only directness, but poise and nobility. The language is 
accurate not only in the statement of feeling, but in the 
statement of idea; there is an exact correlation between 
motive and feeling that may easily be mistaken for coldness 
and mechanical indifference by the reader accustomed to 
more florid enticements. The feeling of his poems resides 
commonly in the very language in which the idea is defined; 
the idea is a conceptual statement of the motive of the feel- 
ing. Among the greatest poems illustrating these qualities 
are the following: Though beauty be the mark of praise, 
Where dost thou careless lie, High-spirited friend, From 
death and dark oblivion, near the same, False world, good 
night (1 refer to the complete poem, not to the bleeding 
remnant in the Oxford Book of English Verse), Good and 
Great God, can I not think of Thee, and To draw no envy, 
Shakespeare, on thy name. ‘The qualities of this group of 
poems may be indicated by the quotation of the latter half of 
False World, good night (To the World, A Farewell, for a 
Gentlewoman Virtuous and Noble): 


Yes, threaten, do. Alas, I fear 
As little as I hope from thee: 
I know thou canst not show nor bear 
More hatred than thou hast to me. 
My tender, first, and simple years 
Thou didst abuse, and then betray; 
Since stirdst up jealousies and fears, 
When all the causes were away. 
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Then in a soil hast planted me 
Where breathe the basest of thy fools; 
Where envious arts professed be, 
And pride and ignorance the schools; 
Where nothing is examined, weighed, 
But as ’tis rumored, so believed: 
Where every freedom is betrayed, 
And every goodness taxed or grieved. 
But what we’re born for we must bear: 
Our frail condition it is such, 
That, what to all may happen here, 
If’t chance to me, I must not grutch. 
Else, I my state should much mistake, 
To harbor a divided thought 
From all my kind: that for my sake, 
There should a miracle be wrought. 
No, I do know, that I was born 
To age, misfortune, sickness, grief: 
But I will bear these with that scorn, 
As shall not need thy false relief. 
Nor for my peace will I go far, 
As wandrers do, that still do roam; 
But make my strengths, such as they are, 
Here in my bosom and at home. 





The passage illustrates perfectly the qualities which I have 
described; it illustrates further a plainness and directness 
far more akin to Gascoigne and to Greville than to Sidney; 
Jonson is another who writes for those on whom the black 


ox has trod. But above all, it illustrates that fine perception 


and control of nuances of feeling which are possible only to 


the stylist who deliberately abandons the obvious graces; 


such writing is not only more weighty than that of Sidney, 
but is by the same token more sensitive and more skillful. 


Jonson’s major lyrics have been neglected, in favor of his 


minor lyrics, masterly performances in themselves, but less 
illustrative both of Jonson’s genius and of the age. 
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minor lyrics, however, with the aid of his plays, miscellan- 
eous writings, and legendary personality, have been able to 
keep him in some measure before the student’s eye as a 
lyrical poet; he has never, in this capacity, lapsed into the 
obscurity in which Raleigh was long permitted to rest and 
in which Gascoigne and Greville (in spite of a few attempts 
to revive an interest in the latter) rest to this day. If the 
reader with fixed habits could wrench his attention to the 
major lyrics long enough to appreciate them, it would aid 
him to appreciate Gascoigne and Greville as well. There 
are many valuable secondary lyrics of a quality similar to 
that of the great lyrics which I have listed, and most of 
them but little read: the epitaphs on his children, especially 
that on his son, the epitaphs on the Countess of Pembroke 
and on Salathiel Pavy, the lines to the Countess of Bedford 
beginning: This morning, timely rapt with holy fire, A 
Hymn to God the Father, the first and second poems to 
Charis, The Hour-Glass, My Picture Left in Scotland, 
and the song in Love’s Triumph through Callipolis begin- 
ning: Joy, joy to mortals the rejoicing fires. 

There are, in addition, the justly popular minor master- 
pieces, like Drink to me only with thine eyes, Come, my 
Celia, and Queen and huntress chaste and fair, poems 
which discipline the heritage of the song-books and bequeath 
it to the seventeenth century. 

John Donne differs from Jonson in ways that are obvious 
though perhaps easier to see than to define. His meters are 
sometimes grossly incorrect, the chief difficulty arising from 
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the perverse misplacement of accents. Though he owes 
much to Sidney, his debt differs from that of Jonson: Donne 
utilizes the procedure of Sidney, but appears less a disciple 
than a serious parodist. If there is an affectation of direct- 
ness in Gascoigne, there is a greater affectation of direct- 
ness in much of Donne: in fact, in temperament and in 
achievement Gascoigne probably resembles Donne more than 
does any of Donne’s disciples. Jonson’s employment of ab- 
stractions shows the easiness that comes of use; Donne, 
though genuinely profound, affects profundity, sometimes 
with grotesque results. These defects sometimes over-ride 
his genius wholly and produce bad poetry. On the other 
hand, they are sometimes restrained sufficiently for the cor- 
responding virtues to emerge, and we then have one of the 
greatest English poets. His greatest poems deal with love, 
human and divine. His greatest single poem, perhaps, on 
the happy fruition of human love is the well-known J ale- 
diction Forbidding Mourning; on the unhappy outcome of 
human love, the greater but less known Valediction of His 
Name in a Window. Both poems display most of the de- 
fects which I have mentioned, though not in an aggravated 
form; they represent an extreme use of the Petrarchan ma- 
chinery, as exemplified in Sidney’s songs, by a poet with a 
metaphysical view of life, with a talent for realistic detail, 
and with no love for ornament that is sensuous rather than 
intellectual. Some of the divine poems display equal force 
and a purer style. One may cite as a particularly great 
example the first of the Holy Sonnets, beginning: Thou hast 
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made me, and shall thy work decay. Donne’s characteristic 
defects are absent from such a poem as this; the virtues are 
comparable to the virtues of Jonson, 

It is interesting to compare the Shakespeare of the son- 
nets to both of these writers, though my present comparison 
must be brief and superficial. Some of the greatest sonnets 
come to mind as resembling very closely Jonson and the 
Donne of the purer poems: Tired with all these, Let me 
not to the marriage of true minds, The expense of spirit in a 
waste of shame, Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth, 
are among the more obvious. In many poems, however, he 
seems closer to Sidney, or is at least employing devices which 
are more comprehensible in terms of Sidneyan practice than 
of the earlier. Shakespeare treats material of more or less 
the same ethical range as does Jonson; but unlike Jonson, 
he displays in certain poems an obsession with certain meta- 
physical notions of time and destruction, particularly in 
their subtle and imperceptible impingement upon the human 
consciousness. Shakespeare is minutely aware—almost sen- 
suously aware—of the invading chaos, the unmanageable 
and absorptive continuum, amid which the ethical man, the 
man of free choice and of usable distinctions, exists. 

Unlike Donne, Shakespeare does not write devotional 


poetry; there is only one more or less devotional poem among 
the sonnets. Shakespeare’s difficulties are pre-Christian; his 
sensibility is metaphysical at times but not theological; his 
mood is perplexed, awed, and at times astounded, but it is 
practically never devout. 
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We can make another distinction between Shakespeare 
and Donne, a dangerous distinction, perhaps, but one which 
I feel would be justified by fuller analysis. Donne also 
deals with the metaphysical, but his poetry deals with a kind 
of experience profoundly different from that of Shakespeare. 
Donne tends to deal with the recognition of definitions. His 
best poetry is composed mainly of explicit definitions, or of 
explicit and definite figurative excursions from definitions; 
the passion with which the human significance of these defi- 
nitions is felt by him, he communicates in the quality of the 
language with which he states them. This is true of Jonson 
as well. Still speaking as cautiously and as relatively as 
possible, I should say that Shakespeare tends to approach 
the metaphysical in a more direct and immediate fashion, 
as regards the experience, an approach which, paradoxically, 
leads to a more evasive, or at least elusive, expression. That 
is, he constantly sees the matter that haunts him, as a qual- 
ity, and frequently as an almost sensuous quality, of some- 
thing else, and so treats it indirectly. He does not, as does 
Donne, isolate the quality in a definition and then treat the 
definition directly or in a clearly illustrative figure. Shakes- 
peare’s method makes for a richer sensuous texture, for 
greater and more elusive suggestion. Donne’s makes for 
greater certainty and for greater concentration and com- 
pleteness. Of the two methods, Donne’s appears to me, 
abstractly considered, the sounder, or at least the safer: 
Shakespeare’s method is the first step in the dislocation of 
feeling from motive which has been carried to its logical 
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conclusions in the 19th and 20th centuries. But Shake- 
peare’s discretion is proof against most dangers, and his 
genius is far greater than Donne’s. I shall attempt to illus- 
trate what I mean before proceeding. Allow me to quote 
Sonnet 77, which appears to have been written to accom- 
pany the gift of a blank book: 


Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties wear; 

Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste; 

The vacant leaves thy mind’s imprint will bear, 

And of this book this learning may’st thou taste. 

The wrinkles which thy glass will truly show 

Of mouthed graves will give thee memory; 

Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth may know 

Time’s thievish progress to eternity. 

Look! what thy memory cannot contain 

Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shalt find 

Those children nursed, delivered from thy brain, 

To take a new acquaintance of thy mind, 

These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 
Shall profit thee and much enrich thy book. 

The imperceptible coming of wrinkles displays the physical 
invasion of the enemy, just as the imperceptible changing 
of the dial’s shadow displays the passing of the enemy. The 
comparison is a common one in the 16th century, though 
not elsewhere so beautifully stated except in Shakespeare’s 
own sonnet 104. Shakespeare can apprehend a common fig- 
ure in a profoundly original manner, just as we observed 
that Gascoigne could apprehend a moral truism in an orig- 
inal manner. In the ninth line, the enemy invades the 
mind, the center of being; it was the conceit of the blank 
book that enabled the poet to extend the familiar figure to 


this brilliant and terrifying conclusion. This terrifying sub- 
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ject, the loss of the identity before the uncontrollable in- 
vasion of the impersonal, is no sooner suggested than it is 
dropped; and the poem ends with a sound and beautiful 
moral statement regarding the advantages of writing. 
There is in such a poem a very guarded employment of 
the type of irrelevant excursion to be found in a very un- 
guarded form in many of the sonnets of Sidney. In this 
connection, we may consider especially the adjective waste, 
in the phrase, Commit to these waste blanks. The word is 
obviously a pun, with the emphasis on the secondary mean- 
ing. It means not only unused, or blank, but it means desert, 
or uninhabited, or uninhabitable, a sense reinforced by the 
verb waste in the second line. It carries over the feeling 
of the invading chaos from the preceding line; but ration- 
ally considered, the pages are not waste in this sense, but 
are the instruments offered for actually checking the in- 
vasion of the waste. A feeling, in other words, is carried 
over from its proper motive to a motive irrelevant to it, and 
the dominant feeling is thus reinforced at the expense of 
the other. This procedure is foreign to Jonson and to 
Donne alike ; carried a step or two further, it would lead to 
aesthetic chaos. In Shakespeare it contributes in part to the 
aura of suggestion which we are likely to feel about his 
statements; of suggested terror in some of the metaphysical 
sonnets and of suggested sweetness in some of the more 
human. In such a poem as this we have a discreet example 
of the most perilous of all procedures, the use of expressive, 
or imitative, form; in order to express the invasion of con- 
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fusion the poet for a moment actually enters the realm of 
confusion instead of describing it. 

It is in such poetry as this that one can best appreciate 
the benefit conferred by the Petrarchists. In spite of their 
limitations and errors, they enriched the sensuous texture of 
the language; they made possible the metaphysical sensuous- 
ness—and we have seen that the expression is not wholly 
obscure—of such writing as this, or they appear to have 
made it possible. The flexibility and sinuosity of such poetry 
are at least in part their gift, as is the classical precision of 
Jonson. They completed the poetic vocabulary, although 
their own vocabulary was incomplete, and they appear te 
have rendered possible, or at least greatly to have facilitated 
certain poems that have never been surpassed. 

Yet in conclusion I wish to reiterate that the Petrarchans 
represent a tendency of secondary importance in the cen- 
tury, not of primary. The great lyrics of the 16th century 
are intellectually both profound and complex, are with few 
exceptions restrained and direct in style, and are sombre 
and disillusioned in tone. If we regard as the major tradi- 
tion of the century the great poems of Gascoigne and 
Raleigh, and those most closely resembling them by Gre- 
ville, Jonson, Donne, and Shakespeare, we shall obtain a 
very different view of the century from that which we shall 
obtain by regarding as primary Sidney, Spenser and the 
song-books; we shall bring much great poetry to light; and 
we shall find the transition to the next century far less 


obscure. Yvor Winters 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
POETRY POLITICS IN LONDON: CONTINUED 


To the Editor: 

There are two suppositions in D. S. Savage’s account of Poetry 
Politics in London (in the January issue of Portry) which need to 
be contradicted. 

The first is that New Verse stands for a devaluation of poetry. 
New Verse is against turgid Catholic or Anglo-Catholic inflation 
of poetry, but that is another thing. It is a fact of science that 
an epic and a limerick are both poems, and in that sense, and a 
bit more, New Verse supports Mr. Auden in his non-lowbrow 
attack on highbrows. New Verse has never crusaded for “manu- 
factured verse” (Mr. Savage’s talk of New Verse not being “con- 
scious” of its acts is casuistry designed to give him any answer 
to my answer). One or two facts show up Mr. Savage’s conten- 
tion. Arguing from the spot to the body (not a very advanced 
stage of argument even for polemics), Mr. Savage threads to- 
gether Auden, The Poet’s Tongue, Mass Observation and New 
Verse. Now Auden, no less than Spender and MacNeice, has zot 
been a supporter of Mass Observation. Nor has New Verse— 
on the whole. We have been critical of some of its pretentions 
and imperfections, though (as many anthropologists admit) Mass 
Observation is already establishing facts of social importance. 
New Verse has always made a stand against simplifying, and so 
falsifying, poetic illuminations so that they can be “easily under- 
stood”. But then so has Auden, fundamentally, and so have other 
poets. 

Next Mr. Savage supposes that there is a New Verse “upper- 
middle-class,” Oxford, Cambridge, Public School sodality. But 
what does New Verse keep out? The editors of New Verse and 
some (only some) of its contributors may have been to Oxford 
and Cambridge, but one thing that strikes me most about them 
is their detestation of values which are exclusively Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or Public School (see, for example, the frequent attacks in 
New Verse on the New Statesman and on art-gentility). What 
are we to do? Are we to keep out poems by those who have had 
a middle-class education? Or take only poems by those who 
haven’t? My judgment of what makes a good poem may differ 
from Mr. Savage's, but I should like Mr. Savage to tell me what 
good “non-bourgeois” poet is ringing the door-bell of New Verse 
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without getting an answer. Mr. Savage is down the rushy glen. 
There is not a New Verse clique (unless—reductio ad absurdum 
—it is cliqueish to prefer to print poems by the poets who seem to 
write better than other poets). And Mr. Savage knows very well 
that New Verse is ready to criticize its own contributors and 
those who are “for” good poetry but objectionable in other ways. 
We could have had—we did have five years ago—the support of 
Day Lewis, but we went for him when his real nature began to 
show through the revolutionary surface of his poems. We have 
criticized Spender and Auden whenever it seemed that we ought 
to. We have attacked on many occasions the ineffectuality of the 
Group Theatre, which performs the Spender, Auden, Isherwood 
plays. We have always—it has been a primary aim since the first 
number of New Verse—attacked cliques in the making and tried 
to prevent the exaltation of those mediocrities who cluster around 
the good writer, and the establishment of a Popular Front in 
poetry, painting, etc. Our object has been to keep things in 
England fluid and alive. 

Mr. Savage is either aware of all these things and malicious; 
or unaware of them and quite exceptionally stupid. He is quite 
exceptionally ill-informed, that is certain. For example, Mr. 
Derek Verschoyle, literary editor of The Spectator, was not a 
friend of Auden, Spender and Day Lewis, and made no appear- 
ance in their early poems. Mass Observation did not find its 
first platform in New Verse and is not (as Mr. Savage—perhaps, 
may I say it, unconsciously—implies) mainly concerned with 
poetry. I was not Literary Editor of the Morning Post. Dylan 
Thomas did not “force his way” into New Verse (he was asked 
by me to contribute—through the initial perspicacity of Stephen 
Spender—when he was all but unknown; if we have not had 
poems by him lately, the fault is less ours because we are bored 
with poems which everlastingly enumerate psychopathic symptoms 
than the fault of Dylan Thomas, who has written so far as we 
know very few poems in the last twelve months. George Barker 
was printed early in New Verse and then attacked for similar 
psychopathic exhibitionism, which he has overcome. To say, inci- 
dentally, that Barker and Thomas “are probably the two most 
vital forces in English poetry today” is simply an uncritical 
peculiarity.) 

I do not think much else needs to be said. Mr. Savage has 
supplied a note about himself in the middle of all this revelation 
of a bourgeois conspiracy: he is not a poet “of the upper classes”, 
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he did not “attend a university”. Very well. Your readers will 
realize that these facts can twist a view just as much as a view 
can be twisted by the two opposite facts that someone else is mid- 
dle (or “upper”) class and did attend a university. Mr. Savage 
might, in honesty, also have revealed that he is an Anglo-Catholic, 
a convert, which would at once be likely to prejudice him against 
the attitude of Auden and the attitude of New Verse. 

Such facts are the springs of malice. Indeed the malice is so 
obvious, if not the ignorance, that I should have expected Portry 
to derive its English news from someone better placed than Mr. 
D. S. Savage to know what he is talking about. 

Geoffrey Grigson 


THE OTHER CHEEK 


To the Editor: 

The editor of New Verse can look after himself: but Mr. Say- 
age’s article needs a little attention from me. His factual blun- 
ders and his malicious references to Auden, Spender and Mac- 
Neice are not, not directly, my business (some poets are “begin- 
ning to make reputations”: MacNeice is “creeping up”, and good 
poems “creep” into New Verse too); but when he says that Tqwen- 
tieth Century Verse is “an appendix” to New Verse he is (consid- 
ering the nature of his article, what it tries to prove) being 
viciously deceitful. 

Why is he being viciously deceitful? It is not hard to find the 
reason. Mr. Savage’s article is based upon the idea of an oppo- 
sition of young to not-so-young poets (an opposition which does 
not in fact exist). We need a new paper (he says) because “some- 
thing has happened” since 1933 which makes New Signatures and 
New Verse look outmoded. It is the “yet younger writers” who 
need this paper; and Mr. Savage mentions three of them, Keidrych 
Rhys, H. B. Mallalieu and Roy Fuller. The “new paper” Mr. 
Savage mentions would, no doubt, print poems by these three 
writers, they would be three of its staple contributors; and it is 
here that his vicious deceitfulness is revealed: for who would 
guess from reading his article that such a paper exists already, 
that three of its staple contributors are Keidrych Rhys, H. B. 
Mallalieu and Roy Fuller, that it is Twentieth Century Verse! 

Twentieth Century Verse fills all Mr. Savage’s requirements. 
It is edited by a member of the working class, very few of the 
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poets who write in it were at Oxford or Cambridge, it prints 
chiefly young and unknown poets. Not one of its half-dozen most 
regular contributors is a regular contributor to New Verse. Why 
doesn’t Mr. Savage like it, then? And what would be put in its 
place? The answers are (1) that I don’t, as Mr. Savage does, 
think Auden and Spender are bad poets, creeping poets, because 
they are well-known poets; and (2) that Mr. Savage is (a) a 
time-bug who would like to see poetry run on a series of Five- 
Year Plans and (b) a poetry politician like the rest of us (only 
he pretends to purity) who wants to put Aimself on the map. 
His article (since, as I have shown, the paper he asks for exists 
already) is a piece of plain racketeering: it has no relation to the 
literary situation in England, except as a piece of racketeering: 
it is an inexcusable article. Julian Symons 


MALICE REBUKED 


To the Editor: 

Mr. D. S. Savage’s article gives a most erroneous impression 
of what is happening here. There are many actual errors in it, 
which I hope others will correct, and it is surprisingly malicious 
in tone. I should like to state that the three poets Mr. Savage 
mentions as requiring a new magazine, and other poets including 
Mr. Savage himself, have already got the magazine which he 
suggests in Twentieth Century Verse. To that journal the three 
poets have been regular contributors. A new magazine would 
only develop into a clique affair and is unnecessary. New Verse 
and Twentieth Century Verse amply fill the need which Mr. Sav- 
age erroneously believes to exist. Mr. Savage has estimated 
neither of these magazine correctly, nor fairly 

If it is a wonder, as Mr. Savage somewhat crudely puts it, that 
Mr. Grigson should have the “nerve” to be rude about poets, it 
is an even greater miracle that Mr. Savage should dare even 
to be polite about some. If “true” poetry—whatever that may 
mean in the article—can only creep into New Verse and presum- 
ably cannot even creep into Twentieth Century Verse, where is 
the “true poetry” being printed? All of these references are dis- 
torted and malicious, where they are not just meaningless. A 
close examination of what Mr. Savage has written about class 
distinctions might lead to a correct estimate of the whole article. 
H. B. Mallalieu 
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NEWS NOTES 


Radio poetry, most of it very bad and dished out in a repulsive 
syrup of music, continues to be one of the reasons for not having 
a radio. A few intelligent efforts, however, are being made. 

Alfred Kreymborg’s “Fables in Verse” were a heartening nov- 
elty of the past season. Genevieve Taggard reads and discusses 
modern poetry on alternate Sundays at 5:30 over WNYC. A. M. 
Sullivan’s program continues each Sunday at 2:45 EST on the 
Mutual Network, and so does Norman Corwin’s “Words Without 
Music”, at 2:30 over WABC. On April ist a new weekly series 
of programs in “augumented and choric speech”, designed to stim- 
ulate interest in poetic drama through radio, will be inaugurated 
at 6:30 over WNYC by Emile Beliveau, who directed W. H. 
Auden’s Dance of Death for the New York Federal Theatre. 
Amy Bonner, Eastern Representative of Poetry, will act as Mr 
Beliveau’s program manager. 

We are glad to hear of three prize awards to young poets. 
The Russell Loines Memorial Prize of $1000, awarded by the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, goes to Joy Davidman for 
her first book of poems, Letter to a Comrade (Yale Univ. Press). 
The Shelley Memorial Award (about $800) has been divided 
equally between Robert Francis and Harry Brown, by a jury 
composed of Abbie Huston Evans, Mrs. Howard Baker, and Mel- 
ville Cane. The newly-founded Spenser Prize, for distinguished 
work by a young poet, has been awarded to Lloyd Frankenberg, 
the jury consisting of Mary Colum, Margaret Widdemer, and 
Phyllis Moir. The amount of the prize is not stated in the 
official announcement, which misspells the recipient’s name. 

Speaking of prizes, Stanford University announces two for 
poets. First, the Maxwell Anderson Award for Verse Drama, 
entailing $200 and a guarantee of one week’s production in the 
Laboratory Theatre, Pasadena. The prize is intended “to stim- 
ulate a fresh, vigorous dramatic form in verse based upon mod- 
ern idiom and cadence.” Second, the McGaw Award, for a dra- 
matic sketch in verse suitable for two players, a man and a 
woman, not to exceed 25 minutes in performance. This award 
carries $50 and a season of presentation by Baldwin and Emma 
Knox McGaw. Both competitions close May 15th. Address Con- 
test Proctor, Stanford University, Calif. A reminder: Competition 
in the Yale Series of Younger Poets closes May ist. Apply to 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
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Here are three educational opportunities. The University of 
Wisconsin now offers a practical correspondence course in Eng- 
lish verse technique. Instruction is mainly in the principles of 
versification and the mechanics of metrical composition, but crit- 
icism of original manuscripts is available. The course is not 
limited to those seeking credits but is open to serious students 
anywhere. Write to Extension Division, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. The Cummington School, Cummington, Mass., 
again announces a competitive scholarship for students who have 
had secondary school education, who have done some serious writ- 
ing, and who cannot finance study without full aid. The schol- 
arship provides living expenses during the summer season and 
instruction in writing under Sidney Cox. Applications must be 
made before May ist. Conrad Aiken and Mary Hoover Aiken 
will take six students, four in poetry, two in painting, at Jeake’s 
House, Rye, Sussex, England, this summer during July and Au- 
gust. Tuition which includes living expenses, is $400 for the 
period. 

Carl Sandburg has finished the manuscript of Abraham Lincoln: 
The War Years. It will be published next fall by Harcourt, 
Brace, in three 800-page volumes. This new work, the result of 
thirteen years of research and writing, completes Sandburg’s life 
of Lincoln, and is announced by the publishers as the most impor- 
tant book they have been privileged to issue. 

Two regional anthologies deserve mention. An Atlanta Argosy, 
edited by Ruth Elgin Suddeth, gives a comprehensive and inter- 
esting picture of modern poetry in Georgia, the roster of poets 
including Anderson Scruggs, Daniel Hicky, Gilbert Maxwell, 
James Warren, Jr., and Minnie Hite Moody. And from Gary, 
Ind., comes The Open Hearth, presenting some of the results of a 
Saturday morning writing class, conducted by Frances Bowles 
and open to interested students from any of the Gary schools. 
What makes this collection remarkable is not merely that the 
poems are so well written, but that they are on the whole so nat- 
ural and unimitative. 

The Wheel, a new poetry magazine, will issue its first number 
on May Ist from 309 East 23rd Street, New York City. It will 
be edited by Evelyn Caminier and Raphael Hayes, with the fol- 
lowing advisory board: Genevieve Taggard, William Rose Benét, 
Kenneth Fearing, Louis Untermeyer, and Oscar Williams. Manu- 
scripts are invited and will be paid for on publication. No sub- 
scription price is announced. The aims of the magazine are (1) 
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to be a vehicle for young talent; (2) to express “the new ideals 
emerging from the contemporary scene”; (3) to establish “a closer 
relation between the poet and his audience, between the poem 
and reality.” 

A West Virginia Poetry Society has been organized, growing 
out of the locally famed Oglebay Rhymers’ Club, and is now work- 
ing to form branch societies in all the counties and cities of the 
state. It would also like to establish friendly relations with other 
poetry societies in America and abroad. This group is under 
the leadership of Dr. W. D. Lewis, President, and Miss Dorothy 
Dodge, Secretary, 42 Twenty-second Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 

The New Anvil has made its appearance with fiction and verse 
by William Carlos Williams, Len Zinberg, John Malcolm Brinnin, 
Nelson Algren, and others. Edited by Jack Conroy at 160 North 
LaSalle Street, Room 405, Chicago, it is a revival of the old 
Anvil, which until its discontinuance three years ago was an im- 
portant help to many authors rejected by commercial publications 
Several of these it started on the road to fame. Printing the 
work of Erskine Caldwell, August Derleth, Louis Zara, Benjamin 
Appel, and others, Conroy’s paper was one of the most famous 
of those advance-guard magazines which are regularly combed 
for talent by the commercial editors. The New Anvil carries on 
the lively tradition of its predecessor. We wonder how this 
large monthly periodical can be offered at the low subscription 
rate of $1.50. 

London Bulletin, 28 Cork Street, London, W.1, is one of the most 
beautiful and enjoyable publications which have appeared in re- 
cent years. Originally intended merely as a guide and catalogue 
to exhibitions of the London Gallery, it has greatly widened its 
range to include, besides reproductions of modern art, poems, 
essays, and stories by such writers as André Breton, Paul Eluard, 
Georges Hugnet, Herbert Read, and Djuna Barnes. Numbers 
have been published on the work of Magritte, Delvaux, and Max 
Ernst, also a special number on the recent London exhibition of 
Picasso’s mural painting, “Guernica.” This magazine is most 
unusual and stimulating, and will be indispensable to all “con- 
noisseurrealists.” We are happy to learn that its rapid growth has 
warranted the appointment of representatives in Paris, Brus- 
sels, Amsterdam, and New York. 

Charles Henri Ford, London Bulletin’s American representative, 
writes that he is inaugurating a series of “chainpoems.” The 
chainpoem is a kind of poetic game in which a verse composition 
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is written by several hands, each poet adding a line, in his own 
style, to what has preceded. Each line added will, says Mr. Ford, 
“both carry forward and contradict” the preceding line, until the 
poem comes “to a natural end.” ... Mr. Ford foresees in the 
diligent practice of chainpoems the emergence of a “collective and 
even international art.” We should have thought rather: “uneven.” 
But we are looking forward with interest to the results. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


STEPHEN SPENDER, the English poet, achieved international fame 
with the publication of his first volume, Poems (1933). His other 
books include a narrative poem, Vienna, a volume of criticism, 
The Destructive Element, and a play in verse, Trial of a Judge. 
A new collection of his poems will be published this month in 
England. 

ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS, of Springfield, Ky., is known to the 
general public as one of the most famous American novelists. 
To poetry readers she is also known as the author of Under the 
Tree, which has become a modern classic since its appearance in 
1922. A new book of her poems, Song in a Meadow, is in 
preparation. 

DAVID CORNEL DEJONG, a native of Holland, was brought to 
America at the age of 13, studied at Duke and Brown, and now 
lives in Providence, R. I. He is the author of Old Haven, an 
outstanding novel of the past season. 

BERTHA TEN EYCK JAMES, of Chicago, is well known to our read- 
ers, having appeared often here since 1923. She is the author 
of a book of poems, Nine Dragons. 

E. L. MAYO was born in Dorchester, Mass., in 1904, and is now 
an instructor in the State College at Fargo, N.D. He has appeared 
once before in Poetry, in June 1938. 

EDOUARD RODITI was born in Paris in 1910, went to school in 
England, and is now doing research work at the University of 
Chicago. He has contributed to Poetry, The Criterion, Transition, 
etc., as well as to various French reviews. 

JOSEPHINE JOHNSON, of Norfolk, Va., is the author of a book 
of poems, The Unwilling Gypsy. Her work has been published 
in many magazines and anthologies. 

FLORENCE KIPER FRANK, now resident in Washington, D. C., has 
contributed to PorTry since 1914. She is the author of a book 
of poems, The Jew to Jesus, and of several plays. 
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ELLEN ACTON, who makes her first appearance here, was grad- 
uated from Hunter College in 1925 and now teaches at the Jamaica 
High School. 

This month’s critics have all appeared previously: 

T. C. WILSON, of Columbus, O., is a regular contributor. He is 
preparing an article on the work of Isaac Rosenberg, to appear 
in a future issue. HOWARD BLAKE, of Boston, is the author of a 
book of verse, Prolegomena to Any Future Poetry. OSCAR WIL- 
LIAMS, of New York, has contributed poems to several recent 
issues. YVOR WINTERS’ latest book is Maule’s Curse, a series of es- 
says on American literature. 

The correspondence in this issue is contributed by three dis- 
tinguished young English writers: 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON is the editor of New Verse, the brilliant and 
provocative bi-monthly which has reflected since 1933 the new 
poetry movement in England. JULIAN syMONS, as editor of Twen- 
tieth Century Verse, has been giving Mr. Grigson’s journal some 
excellent competition. His magazine shows particular discernment 
in its attitude toward American poets. H. B. MALLALIEU has con- 
tributed to various British and American magazines, including 
Poetry. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Collected Poems, by Robert Graves. Random House. 
Lines at Intersection, by Josephine Miles. Macmillan Co. 
All in One Breath, by David Morton. Macmillan Co. 
Ballads of Old New York, by Arthur Guiterman. Dutton. 
Selected Poems, by Sister M. Madeleva. Macmillan Co. 
Rhymer by Chance, by Carol M. Ritchie. Bruce Humphries. 
Tall Trees and Melodies, by Serena Truman Robinson. Priv. 
ptd., Springfield, Mass. 
Coin of Life, by Zaida Packard Edwards. Poets Press, N. Y. C. 
Than Waving Me Farewell, by Edward Greene, Seton ‘Village 
Press, Santa Fe. 
Season’s Greetings, by P. Alfred Peterson. Priv. ptd., Alvarado, 
Minn 
Rubaiyat of Today, by Walter E. Holloway. Priv. ptd., Los 
Angeles. 
A PLAY: 
On the Frontier, by W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood. 
Random House. 
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